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1763.—Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren: 
We have renewed cause, in deep thankfulness, 
to acknowledge the continuance of Divine re- 
gard, manifested to us in this large assembly ; 
aud in a sense of the refreshing influences of 
that love, which first gathered and united us 
into an heavenly fellowship in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we tenderly salute you. 

By the accounts received, we are informed 
that the churches are generally preserved in 
peace and unity; that a lively zeal is revived 
for the maintenance of discipline and good 
order; that there is a good disposition and 
great openness amongst the people in many 
places; and divers have been convinced of the 
blessed Truth. 

As it is apparent that many, through the 
flowings forth of Infinite Goodness, are under a 

werful visitation from on high, into whose 

earts the Divine light hath so clearly shined, 
as to discover the insufficiency, of the strictest 
observation of ceremonies and human traditions, 
which cannot make the comers thereunto per- 
fect, as pertaining to the conscience : 

Those being engaged in an earnest pursuit 
after never-failing substance, are seeking that 
bread the world knows not of, and looking out 
for a people, whose affections are set on things 
above, with whom they may unite in spirit, and 
join in worship to the Most High. The eyes of 
many being turned towards us with this view, 
let us gird up the loins of our minds, be sober, 
and hope to the end, for the grace which is to 
be revealed, walking in godliness and honesty 
in the sight of all men; that by the circumspec- 
tion, innocency and purity of our lives and 
conversations, we may demonstrate we are not 
of the world, but are redeemed from its spirit, 
and having put on Christ, the righteousness of 
saints, are not making provision for the flesh, 
to fulfil the lusts thereof; so shall we be exam- 
ples to those who are enquiring the way to true 
rest and peace. 

And, dear young people: as some of you, in 
many places, have embraced the renewed vis- 
itations of Divine love in your hearts, and have, 
in degree, entered into covenant with your 
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Creator; strong is the engagement we feel for 
your preservation and advancement in the path 
of the just; that through the power of Divine 
grace, and your faithful obedience thereunto, 
you may become useful members in the body, 
and fill up the various stations in the church, 
to its edification and your own lasting advan- 
tage. 

And the youth in general we entreat, that a 
constant care be upon your minds, to press 
after the power and virtue of that heavenly 
principle, in the profession whereof most of you 
have had your education. If you keep your 
places therein, it will preserve you; but if 
through disobedience ye depart therefrom, ye 
forsake your own mercies, and others will take 
your crown. Remember the children of Abra- 
ham, by deviating from the steps of their fathers, 
lost the privileges and blessings they would 
otherwise have been entitled to. 

And, we beseech you, who are engaging in 
the affairs of this life, that in the first place, 
you seek carefully after his favor, whose is the 
earth and the fulness thereof; and hath prom- 
ised to be found of those that seek Him early. 
Endeavor to build your houses in his wisdom, 
who alone can give duration and stability to 
every blessing, and direct how to use them to 
his own praise, and the solid benefit of the fa- 
vored receiver. As ye abide in his fear, you will 
have an eye to a glorious inheritance, and be 
kept from high expensive living, and evil emu- 
lation of others who may affect a splendid ap- 
pearance, and be preserved from the many 
snares which are laid to increase the afflicting 
instances of folly and misconduct. 

And, dear Friends, as it hath pleased the 
Most High, who ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
so to influence human affairs, that peace is again 
restored ; we earnestly desire, that an humble 
sense of so great mercy, may rest upon all our 
minds: that, in a grateful commemoration of 
his wonderful kindness, who hath preserved 
these kingdoms from the desolation and dis- 
tress which attended divers other countries, we 
may reverently acknowledge it is the Lord’s 
doing, and ought to be marvellous in our eyes; 
and, as the best return for favors received, let 
us, through Divine assistance, bring forth fruits 
of an holy and blameless conversativn ; en- 
deavoring to advance his righteous kingdom 
amongst mankind, that his salvation may be- 
come our walls and bulwarks, in every trial 

rmitted to come upon us, by that God who 
judgeth the earth. 

And, dear brethren ; we recommend to every 
individual, a sincere and solemn inquiry into 
the state of your own minds, and beseech you, 
strive to enter in at the strait gate, and live 
under the yoke of Christ, walking in reverence 
and godly fear at all times; ever feeling after 
the virtue and power of Truth to season your 
spirits, and keep you in stillness of mind, which 
will wean you from the love of this world. 
Herein you will feel drawings to meet with 
your brethren for the worship of God; and, 
wher you present-your bodies -before the Lord, 
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labor diligently after inward silence, and ab- 
straction of thought from all worldly objects, 
that so you may feel the gentle operation of the 
holy Seed, the Light and Leaven of the king- 
dom ; this will manifest the ground from whence 
every thought and motion in the mind pro- 
ceeds, and make a separation between the pre- 
cious and the vile, that which serveth God, and 
that which serveth Him not, and ye will clearly 
discern, that the promise is to the one Seed, 
Christ, our Light and Life; who, as He pre- 
vails, bringeth all things into due subjection to 
himself. Thus shall you be enabled to see into 
the mystery of redemption by Him, who worketh 
all in all ; and to worship the God of the spirits 
of all flesh, in awful silence, and in the beauty 
of holiness ; and the Lord, the Messenger of the 
covenant, being come to his temple, an holy 
Sabbath is kept. And as you partake, time 
after time, of the Divine sweetness, you will 
find your minds engaged to seek a further ad- 
vancement in wisdom and virtue, and the neces- 
sity of daily walking with God, will evidently 
appear. 

We are jealous with a godly jealousy, that 
many who are favored with tender visitations 
from above, relax their care and watchful- 
ness when absent from religious meetings, and 
thereby slide from under the humbling power 
of Truth, which would preserve in meekness, 
stability, and holy inward quiet, amidst -the 
various engagements and provocations of this 
life and guard the mind against wandering im- 
aginations, irregular desires and affections. 

When those who have grieved the Holy Spirit 
through inattention thereto, again retire with 
their brethren to seek the Lord, they find their 
minds clouded, their tongues roving, and no 
true centre or solid peace; hence meetings ap- 
pear to them heavy and unpleasant ; the time 
of silence seems long and tedious; the eye is* 
out after instrumental help, and instead of trust- 
ing in God with all the heart, their dependence 
is turned upon man. This provokes the Holy 
One of Israel, who is jealous of his honor, to 
withhold his favors and blessings from such : and 
this we fear is one great cause of the loss which 
many have sustained. For whose recovery, and 
the restoration of an ancient beauty to the 
churches everywhere, we are fervently engaged. 

Were the eyes of all truly turned towards the 
Lord, in humble dependence upon Him alone 
for help, many useful instruments would doubt- 
less be raised to fill every station in the church 
with propriety. Then the cause of mourning 
and complaint would cease, and the repetition of 
particular advices become less necessary ; as the 
acm unction, being received and rightly at- 
tended to, would teach us all things that we 
ought to believe and practice. 

(To be continued.) 


WiLuiaM PENN says: “The very drift of our 
ministry is to turn people’s minds to this grace 
in themselves.” ‘This Spirit [of Christ] begins 
in conviction and ends in conversion and perse- 
verance,” 
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For “THE FRIEND.’ | wished I was more like her. 


Old Manuscripts.—No. 3. offers, give my dear love to her. 

i Rides of teak wa a? Motth Cesc “T have known Phebe Roberts’ mother ever 

' cer ; . 1.) | since the year 1810, and a precious woman she 
lina, 2 aor a long before had} ya. Iam glad to hear of her daughter. I 
a ae aan ene was glad of our mutual friend, James Emlen. 
“To Mary Kite :— He and his dear departed sainted wife, were 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 

“New GARDEN, Eleventh Month 23rd, 1852. ae ae 

“My Very Dear Frrenp:—Thine of the 


Our dear love to him; and say to him, though 

we never answered a kind letter we had from 
thirteenth instant has just been received, and 
perhaps I may not have a better opportunity 


him, he has not been out of mind. I was glad 

to find our mutual friend, Mary Passmore, still 

than the present of acknowledging the reception | stands resigned to be the servant of servants; 
thereof, and the comfort it gave me to hear once 

more from thee and thy dear companions, who 


no doubt her reward will besure; all our loves 
‘ a ) to her, for she is cordially remembered in our 
have often been the companions of my thoughts. | family. 
And thy dedication when amongst us on the “The testimony concerning my dear father 
dignified embassy of the Gospel of peace and 
salvation, has of latter time been brought re- 


reached the Meeting for Suffering, but they 

thought it not full enough, and appointed some 
newedly and encouragingly to my remembrance. 
I have frequently recurred to those favored 


Friends to add to it, and put it in order, and 
it will not come forward till next Yearly Meet- 
opportunities, which two years ago we enjoyed ‘ 
together, and though now far separated, I think 


ing. It is our intention to collect all we can 
we are at times permitted silently to mingle 


of his manuscript writings, and make an effort 

; to have something like a journal printed; but 

feelings of deep interest, as respects our own | it will be more limited than we could desire, 
welfare, and the welfare of our beloved Society, 
which continues to be a source of solemn tra- 


on account of his not having kept more par- 
ticular information of the many remarkable 

vail to the living members of the Church, that 

she might come up out of her wilderness state, 


incidents of his variable life. Should I live to 
into which from various causes she has been 


see these things accomplished, I shall take 
great satisfaction in forwarding them to thee. 

plunged ; the most prominent of which may be 

a love of earth—a love of ease—a desire to 


‘‘My dear husband has accompanied me 

since Yearly Meeting in visiting the few scat- 

compromise some of the fundamental doctrines | tered families belonging to Hopewell Meeting, 

and prominent testimonies of our religious So- | and some in the verge of our own meeting, who 

ciety, and to make them a little more palata-| have long been confined through indisposition ; 
ble to the taste of the world, and thereby shun 
a little the cross of Christ, and the self-denying 


and to the houses of some solitary widows with 
their fatherless children. We went to five of 
path which our predecessors trod. 
“Our Yearly Meeting, I think, was remarka- 


this description yesterday, and truly I thought 

I did experience something of sitting where 
bly favored with the overshadowing of heavenly 
regard from sitting to sitting; and the close 


they sat in their lonely abodes. It is not a 
was so solemn that our clerk, Delphina Men- 


general visit to the families of this meeting, yet 
there are several other places I feel concerned 

denkall, hardly could command her feelings so 

as to read the last minute distinctly. May we 


to go to, and my husband not being able, I 
remember that these favors are not at our own 


must call on some others to go with me. 

“ Nathan and Harriet’s little son grows finely, 
command, and be humbled under them, and|and she as well as she ever gets to. Little 
feel our great unworthiness. We did not lack | Mary grows very fast and has abundance of 
for instrumental help from abroad; and I} little prattle; she has been troubled with colic 
thought some of the testimonies were lengthened 
out beyond their true measure; but the meet- 


lately, and don’t look quite so well as she did. 
( Dougan’s wife and child have had the scarlet 
ing kept under a solemn weight, and they | fever; they have lately returned from a visit 
passed along or passed away. We received} to her connections in Virginia. We are com- 
something from Ohio Yearly Meeting of Wo- | forted in believing that our children generally 
men Friends, signed by their clerk, which gave | are concerned for the best things. Our con- 
some account of their disturbed situation in | tinued love to Pennock when convenient. 

that Yearly Meeting, but it caused not the least} “ With feelings of good will, thy friend, 
excitement in our meeting, and no expression 

whatever; and the Essay Committee brought 


ASENATH CLARK.” 
. . ae ” d S y 
in an appropriate Epistle for that meeting,| .S0™e remarks of Ann Jones, from England, 
with a very slight notice that their communi- 


at North Meeting, Philadelphia : 
cation had been received, and some Friends “There is to be found in Babylon, a likeness 
thought it ought not to have been noticed at all. 


of all that is in Zion; but mark, Friends, it is 
“IT have been speaking to Nathan to-day 


only the likeness, not the reality. And as 
about writing to Joseph Kite, giving him some | great an objection as I have to anything like 
account of the Yearly Meeting for Tue Frtenp, | public opposition, I feel as if I could not leave 
but he is pressed with business, and appears 


the meeting without saying that, specious as 
rather diffident about it, as he said he took no | these communications have been from an indi- 
notes, but I hope he will do it. vidual, who, at one time can say one thing, 
“My dear husband’s health was such he did| and at another time, another; to whom I am 
not attend but part of one sitting, but he ap-| an entire stranger, excepting from what I have 
peared to enjoy himself very greatly at home,| heard her say in meetings; where, professing 
and to take comfort in the company of the|to speak in the name of the Highest, she has 
numerous Friends who resided at our house | spoken things which I can consider as no other 
during the meeting. than profane and even blasphemous. So that, 
“T was glad to hear through thy letter of | many times since coming to this city, the lan- 
our dear aged Friend, Hannah Gibbons. I | guage of my heart has been, ‘ O, my soul, come 
have from first seeing her, always felt the most 


not thou'into their secret—unto their assembly 
endeared attachment to her, and many a time| mine honor be not thou united. Instruments 


If opportunity 







































































































































































































































of cruelty are in their habitation!’ This spirit 
is seeking to destroy the pure life. We cannot 
reconcile light and darkness—Christ and Belial, 
Therefore, what I desire for each of us is, that 
we may quietly centre down in our minds, and 
examine tor ourselves what spirit we are of.” 


ro 


“THE census reveals the fact that there are 
143 different religious sects in this country, and 
131 of these are Christian sects. In addition to 
this number, there are 150 independent congre- 
gations, that can agree with none of the sects, 
but are compelled to remain alone by them- 
selves. There are six different kinds of Adven- 
tists; 12 different kinds of Presbyterians; 13 
different kinds of Baptists; 16 different kinds 
of Lutherans ; and 17 different kinds of Metho- 
dists. Strange to say, according to Dr. Carroll’s 
statistics, there are six or seven different kinds 
of Catholics. 

“It must be borne in mind, however, that 
some of these 143 sects are very small in num- 
ber—a few having but 25 members in the whole 
country. 

“Many of the sects differ only in name. If 
these could be brought together in one, we would 
have only 42 sects in the country. More than 
100 have no good reason for existing in separate 
organizations. Without a single change of doc- 
trine or polity, the 17 Methodist bodies could be 
reduced to 3 or 4; the 12 Presbyterian bodies to 
3; the 12 Mennonite to 2; and so on through 
all the list. 

“The names and descriptions of some of the 
sects among the Christians of this country are 
mest incredible. Take, for example, this Bap- 
tist denomination, called ‘the Old Two-seed-in- 
the Spirit Predestinarians.’ This is by no means 
one of the smallest and most obscure of the sects. 
Its members believe ‘ that every action, whether 
good or bad, of every person and every event, 
was predestinated from the beginning. Not only 
the initial sin of Eve, and the amiable compli- 
ance of Adam, and the consequent fall of man, 
but the apostacy of Satan.’ They are thorough- 
ly Presbyterian, and not only Presbyterian, but 
they are ‘Old Two-seed-in-the-Spirit Presbyter- 
ians.”’ ‘The two seeds are good and evil; and 
one or the other of them will spring up into 
eternal life or eternal death, according to the 
nature of the predestination decreed in each 
particular case.’ 

“ As showing the trifling things that some- 
times cause division in the various sects, we have 
the ‘ River Brethren,’ a body so called because 
the first members in this country were baptized 
in the Susquehanna River. Their peculiar be- 
liefs are ‘triune-immersion, the washing of feet, 
non-resistance and non-conformity to the world.’ 
Even this sect has divided into three bodies. 
The last body tnat separated could not bear 
that in the ceremony of feet-washing, one person 
should do the washing and another the drying. 
In their eyes, the simplicity of the Gospel re- 
quires that one person should both wash and 
dry the worshipper’s feet. On this point alone 
they separated, and they called themselves ‘the 
United Zion’s Children.’ Among nearly all the 
various sects there are some remarkable divis- 
ions, similar to those already mentioned.” — Late 
Paper. 
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Wirxourt the daily renewal of the Holy Ghost, 
without the vigilance of ceaseless watchings, 
without the discipline of self-denial, and the 
growth which follows prayer and service, spirit- 
ual desire tends to fail and the heart to lose its 
glow.— Charles A. Berry. 
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The Indians. 


The account [w ritten by B. L. Wick], re- 
cently published in THe Frienp, of the present 
condition of a body of Indians in Lowa, is an- 
other chapter in the history of a large part of 
the descendants of the red man of this country. 
Though the physical and moral conditions vary, 
with the remains of tribes now scattered or liv- 
ing on reservations in various parts of the United 
States, they all are similar in showing with 
what tenacity they all cling to ancient customs 
and superstitions when thus kept in isolated 
communities. 

The account also published giving the story 
of Frances Slocum, and her adoption of the 
Indian life and speech, to which she had be- 
come so attached by years of this wild life, that 
the comforts or refinements of civilized life, had 
no charms for her, sufficient to bring her back 
to her relatives, shows conclusively how much 
environment has to do in forming human char- 
acter. 

The question has again and again been placed 
before the public, or forced to their attention, 
Have the children of Indians any claim upon 
the sympathies and assistance of Christian peo- 
ple, equal to those of other nationalities, born in 
our land? In other words, have these children 
any claims upon the State, superior to those of 
their Indian parents or guardians, when it is 
well known that these same Indians are entirely 
unfit to have the power or absolute autnority 
that they now exercise? 

We have societies organized to protect chil- 
dren from cruelty, also one for the purpose of 
preventing dumb avimals from being abused. 
The children of those confined in our “penal i in- 
stitutions and almshouses are looked after, and 
they are by law scattered about, and as far re- 
moved from parental example, and the evil 
effects of being herded together among immoral 
associates, as it is possible to doit. This is now 
the law of Penneylv yania, and its good effects in 
preventing the vices of the parents from being 
perpetuated in their children, commend it to 
every other State of the Union. 

Now it is a question to be determined by all 
philanthropists, if the children of American 
Indians or those that have by any means ac- 
quired tribal relations with them, are to be ex- 
empted from the benefit of all rules that are 
provided for the safety and well being of the 
republic. If they are entitled to a different 
system because of their Indian blood, is it not 
an admission on our part that there is such in- 
herent merit in tribal relations, that all the 
claims and teachings of our civilization and 
Christianity must give way when we come in 
contact with it. 

I know that those who still hold to the theory 
of tribal schools and the reservation teaching 
and treatment of Indians, do not attempt to 
sustain their position by their respect for the 
old way because it is old, nor do they sustain it 
by pointing to its great success in the past. 

We also do the Indians an injustice in sup- 
posing that the majority of them will become 
farmers and stock raisers when the lands now 
held by them are divided into individual farms 
and they are secured by law in continued own- 
ership for the next generation. They are not 
different from their white brothers in this re- 
spect, a majority of whom never make a success 
a agriculturists. But they are capable of 
doing anything that other people do as me- 
chanics or laborers, and many have held their 
own in the higher learned professions. 
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These occupations and opportunities are de- 
nied them while under tribal domination, with 
very limited exception. Where labor is not 
honorable for men, and all necessity for it is 
removed (as in some tribes they receive annui- 
ties sufficient to maintain them in comfort, if 
the money was not wasted), there is nothing to 
develop the inherent good qualities that they 
may by nature possess. 

My own knowledge of Indian character has 
not been obtained by living on a reservation or 
by extensive travel among them; but I have 
seen them in their own style of dress in western 
New York, where the women continue to make 
baskets and bead work to sell to their white 
neighbors, and they were a common sight about 
Niagara Falls in the summer season. They are 
in the same apparent condition as they were 
fifty years ago, and do not desire to learn much 
of the English language or the industries of the 
white people. 

I have had, however, a full opportunity of 
studying the individual characteristics of many 
of the children of Indian blood, by having them 
under my own roof and care. I have been with 
them, often a score or more at a time, repre- 
senting as many so called tribes, and never saw 
more orderly behavior among the same number 
of whites. The children of the Pueblo, who 
as a tribe, stand well in the scale of Indian 
civilization, and are extremely tenacious of 
their own ways and superstitions, when they 
come east as children soon learn our ways and 
would adhere to them when they are permitted 
to do so. The Apache, the terror of the plains, 
is an industrious and faithful worker when he 
or she is alone, or where removed from the 
teachings of their old leaders. We have had 
members of that once famous Geronimo band 
among us, and no one had occasion to have the 
slightest fear of being hurt by intercourse with 
them. 

Another fact that cannot escape the attention 
of those most conversant with the Indian chil- 
dren of to-day, is the large proportion of them 
that are of mixed blood. One I knew whose 
mother was Irish, and whose every feature con- 
firmed her own statement. She had certainly 
claims to have the same chance as others, and 
her Indian father should not have power to 
compel her to live in ignorance and filth. 

Among the Sioux there is a very large ad- 
mixture of the French Canadian, as among 
others that have for more than one hundred 
years encouraged intermarriage of the races. 
One of the most intelligent, conscientious and 
lady-like young women I have seen, was of this 
stock, probably ‘Jess than one-fourth Indian blood, 
and she died young as a victim of consumption 
—a direct result of her earlier life among her 
own people. 

There is only one conclusion that I can ar- 
rive at from a careful study of the whole sub- 
ject, and that is that any permanent and decided 
betterment of the future condition of those of 
Indian blood in this whole United States must 
come by the complete separation of the children 
of the next generation from everything distinctly 
Indian, in their education and their surround- 
ings. This means of course the extinction of 
every dialect of speech, and every superstition 
of the past that is now hung as a mill-stone to 
the neck of those, who but for this incubus, 
would soon be self-respecting and self-sustaining 
American citizens. 

The difficulties in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of this result are frequently greatly mag- 
nified ; and if no greater obstruction was in the’ 
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way than that offered by the Indian parents it 
would soon be an accomplished fact. Indian 
parents love their own children just as others 
do, and are not the ones to stand long in the 
way of their having better opportunities for 
advancement, than their parents ever had, when 
they all see that the old conditions of life have 
passed away forever. GEo. BALDERSTON. 





A Gospel Crow. 

Let me tell you about a dark village in Coun- 
ty Galway, Ireland, and how a black crow was 
used by God to bring the light to it. A Scrip- 
ture reader had often tried, and tried in vain, 
to obtain an opening. Nobody would admit him 
to the house. 

One day, in passing through, he saw some 
boys, mischievously inclined (as even Irish boys, 
with all their good nature, sometimes are), throw- 
ing stones at a poor young crow which only 
learning to fly, had fallen into the river. The 
Scripture reader went over and asked them what 
they were doing. The boys replied that they 
were trying to get the crow out of the water, and 
that they would then tie it toa fence and make 
a “cock-shot ” of it; that is, throw stones at it 
until they had killed it. 

“ But,” said the Scripture reader, “ is not that 
very cruel? How would you like it if a great 
monster were to come and treat you in that fash- 
ion, killing you slowly before the eyes of your par- 
ents? Forsee,” he added, pointing to two crows 
hovering over the river, evidently in a state of 
great excitement, “there are the poor little 
crow’s father and mother, in great grief about 
their little one. Now will you not give these 
three poor creatures, made by God as you are, 
the great joy of being restored to one another, a 
united family? and that will make you far hap- 
pier than if you had killed the little crow, for 
it is a far greater pleasure to impart pleasure 
than to inflict pain. 

The boys answered, “ No, you are not going 
to spoil our sport.” 

At last a happy idea struck one of them, who 
had by this time obtained possession of the young 
bird. “ We'll sell the crow to you if you like.” 

™ Very good,” said he, “I will buy it from 
you, >and giving them a few coppers and an 
additional little lecture into the bargain, the 
good man carried off the young crow to a safe 
distance, and, climbing a tree, deposited it safe- 
ly among the branches, where he had the satis- 
faction of seeing it taken in charge by its now 
happy parents, who rewarded their little one’s 
deliverer with a “caw, caw” of thanks. 

The Scripture reader was passing on his way 
through the village, when a man who had been 
standing with his back leaning against the wall 
of his house, smoking his pipe, an unobserved 
witness of the whole proceeding, called out, 
“Come here, sir, I want tospake to ye. I didn’t 
think ye were that sort of a man at all, at all, 
to consider the poor dumb crayture, and to pay 
down your money for to save the life of a sinse- 
less crow. I thought ye were a bad man, tryin’ 
to lade dacint people asthray ; but it’s not the 
kind of job a bad man would be afther doin,’ 
showin’ pity to a distressed fowl uv the air. 
And now ye come into my house here and rade 
your book, and I’ll bring the neighbors in to 
hear it, too, and ye ‘ll nivver go past my door I 
hope, widout givin’ me a ¢: all. My name's not 
Jim Murphy if I don’t aquent all in the village 
that yer a dacint man wid a koind Christian 
heart in the inside uv ye, and that they needn’t 
he afraid of the loikes of ye, book or no book, 
but give ye 2 welcome to their cabins.” 
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So it came to pass that the Scripture reader 
had entrance to this Galway village, where none 
of his kind had ever been received before. A 
regular meeting for the reading of the Bible was 
established. And the humble instrument in 
bringing all this about was a young crow! 

The dove brought the message of God’s mercy 
to Noah; the ravens fed the prophet, and the 
sparrow falleth not to the ground without our 
Father’s notice, teaching us his love and care 
towards those who are of more value than many 
such. May we not also learn from this incident 
the great value of consistency of life and con- 
duct as a testimony for Jesus and his holy Gos- 
pel? Jim Murphy would never have listened 
to this man of God had he not aroused his con- 
science and got to his heart by an act of kind- 
ness, even to one of the humblest of God’s crea- 
tures.—T., in The Christian. 


Wanderings in Australia. 


Two Englishmen who entered Australia at 
the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north, made 
their way across the country to Adelaide on the 
south, meeting with many hardships, especially 
from the drought that affected some part of the 
country. What follows is a narrative of their 
adventures during one day of their journey : 


him to pieces while alive. Accordingly, a kindly 
bullet terminated his existence, and, before we 
were out of sight, hundreds of crows were perched 
upon his body, cawing and vehemently disputing 
it. 











All that miserable day, weary and footsore, 
we struggled on and on. - The parched earth, 
the leaden sky, the dull dead-green trees, the 
scattered skeletons of perished animals, and the 
constant cawing of each watchful crow seemed 
to take the life out of every footstep. The aspect 
of the country never changed. Clay-pan and 
sand-hill, sand-hill and clay-pan, was the ever- 
lasting order of the march. At length, towards 
evening, a terrible discovery dawned upon us, 
Bit by bit, things seemed to be growing strangely 
familiar. We noticed trees, &c., we seemed to 
have seen before, and within half an hour we 
crossed unmistakably recent buggy tracks. Next 
moment we recognized the plain upon which 
we had camped the previous night. We were 
“bushed.” For hours we had been travelling ina 
circle ! 

This discovery had a stunning effect on us, 
for besides our idle waste of strength, our water- 
bags were both empty, and there was now no 
chance of filling them. This last and bitterest 
misfortune was well-nigh too much for us; it 
seemed almost better to lie down and die than 
to struggle further. 

Unable to proceed another yard, utterly worn 
out, we camped where we were, on that hopeless 
barren spot, not a hundred yards from where 
we had lain down the previous night. We were 
too thirsty to eat and too miserable to take any 
interest in our surroundings. Our wretched 
horses had not tasted water for nearly forty 
hours, and were just on the borders of starva- 
tion. Poor dumb beasts, their misery was heart- 
rending. 

Weary and sick at heart, we harnessed u 
again by moonlight and struck off a little =n 
of east. Before we had proceeded four miles 
the second new horse showed signs of exhaus- 
tion; finally he too dropped and had to be 
finished off in the same manner as his com- 
panion. Again the crows were satisfied. 

Then we knew that our only hope lay in 
lightening the buggy. Accordingly, all our 
cherished belongings, except absolute neces 
saries, had to go, thrown away into the sand to 
become the property of the first wayfarer who 
should be unfortunate enough to pass that way. 

On and on we staggered, cheering each other 
as best we could. Whenever a hillock came 
into sight, likely to afford a view of the sur- 
rounding country, we climbed to its summit 
and scanned the district; but only stunted 
timber and red sand-hills could be seen—no 
sign of water or the river gums. 

Our own thirst was by this time excruciating, 
our tongues began to swell and our skin to 
crack for lack of moisture, yet ever and ever 
the same picture lay before us: rising and fall- 
ing ground, deep red sand, clay-pans, mirages, 
and dried up water-courses. In addition to all 
this our stores were quite exhausted. Everything 
seemed against us. It was agony to walk, and 
yet we dared not stop. 

Soon after mid-day, on rising out of a dip, a 
steep sand-ridge presented itself. With infinite 
pains we toiled to its summit. What the labor 
cost us will never be understood, but the view 
which met our eyes amply compensated for 
everything. We were at last rewarded, for in 
the valley below us could be seen giant euca- 
lypti, betokening the presence of the river! We 
were beside ourselves with gratitude ; we could 















Long before sunrise next morning we woke to 
enter upon the most eventful twenty-four hours 
of all our wanderings. Almost in silence we ate 
our meagre meal and prepared for the journey. 
The horses had not wandered from the camp, 
but had stood throughout the night with de- 
jected bearings just beyond the fire. Their very 
attitudes seemed to presage some misfortune. 

Departing from the track, we plunged into 
the scrub and steered for Welford Downs. 
Among the trees the heat was stifling. Only 
the rattle of our progress (for our old buggy on 
the march was as noisy as a tinker’s van), the 
dismal caw-caw of the crows, and the grating of 
cicalas in the trees was to be heard. In this 
fashion for hours we crawled along, making the 
slowest progress. At mid-day we camped for a 
brief space to give our animals a small supply 
of the valuable hay, and as soon as it was eaten 
resumed our march till sun-down. 

As the sun sank behind the trees, we began 
to look about us for the water-holes we had been 
assured we should strike, but not a sign of one 
was to be seen. On and on we struggled, keep- 
ing a vigilant lookout; but at length, when 
darkness fell we were obliged to give up the 
search and camp where we were. As they had 
been pining for water all day long, this dry 
camp meant untold misery for our animals. 
Fortunately for ourselves, however, we still had 
our smallest canvas bag nearly full. 

All that night we lay awake, torn by anxiety, 
and before the moon had dropped were afoot 
again. Then occurred our most trying experi- 
ence. We found that somehow or other, in un- 
packing the buggy, or maybe it had jolted out 
en route, we had lost our sole remaining compass 
—the very thing that was most essential to our 
safety. In vain we searched and searched, 
turned out our pockets and packs, hunted every 
inch of the camp, and even returned some dis- 
tance upon our tracks, but without success. It 
was undoubtedly gone! 

Then we began to imagine that fate must be 
indeed against us. Our situation was as desper- 
ate as it well could be. What to do we knew 
not. It wasimpossible to remain where we were, 
and yet it seemed equally dangerous to proceed. 
We argued it out in despair. At length, know- 
ing the direction in which we had been travel- 
ling the day before, we decided to steer as near 
to that as we could, trusting to Providence to 
bring us out on to the river at last. 

The horses by this time were in such a piteous 
condition that it was impossible for us to add 
our weights to the buggy ; so hour in, hour out, 
we struggled along beside them, toiling through 
the heavy sand, preys to the gloomiest and most 
agonizing thoughts. Then, to add to our anx- 
ieties, one of the new horses dropped, and it 
was some time before we could get him onto his 
legs again. When we did, we continued our 
journey as before. He was, however, hopelessly 
done, and about a mile further went under 
again. We couldn’t stop; there was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to leave him. Observing 
the crows hovering about, and noting his condi- 
tion, we thought it kindest to put an end to 
him at once, rather than to let these birds pick 







































































For “ THE FRIEND.” 

The Editorial remarks in Toe Frrenp No. 
35, met with a very cordial response in my 
own feelings, and the remarks by Joseph Mor- 
ris in the same number renew a feeling with 
me that many well meaning and honest-hearted 
Friends in the larger meetings, where a fair 
degree of old established usage prevails, are 
not able to understand and enter into the feel- 
ings of those to whom the “ Law and the Testi- 
monies” are ever dear, but situated in meetings 
almost wholly under the control of those who 
readily accept the new departures under our 
name, or else from long association with those 
who do, have fallen into a careless acceptance 
of them. 

In the knowledge of the writer of these lines 
ministers who have counselled us to yield obe- 
dience to the individual unfoldings of spiritual 
light upon our own minds, afterwards advise 
us to yield our views to those of the body. 
Were all our meetings held in Divine authority, 
and all their judgments to the line as witnessed 
by the ever blessed Spirit of Truth, this advice 
would be right enough, yet when administered 
where wholesome discipline is partially or 
wholly disregarded, and the wisdom of man 
deemed a sufficient guide in things Spiritual as 
well as temporal, how does it weigh down those 
who feel called upon to restore the “ ancient 
landmarks” which their fathers have set. 

Paul said, “follow me as I have followed 
Christ,” but also counsels against many heresies, 
and to “earnestly contend for the faith ;” but 
if those who sit in Moses’ seat have ceased to 
exercise the duties of watchmen, and have 
ceased to walk in right paths, can not it be said 
of them as of some formerly, “The leaders of 
the people have caused them to err,” and how 
can the counsels of these be received without 
question when we are assured that when the 
‘Blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch?” It does indeed seem to me that it has 
become necessary for the sincere seeking ones 
as at the first, to look alone to the “ Teacher of 
teachers,” waiting alone for his Spirit of Truth, 
who we are told shall lead us into all truth. 
Him alone will we find a “healer of breaches 
and restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

scienintensiniliiilitliiamiecstitiss 

AN inconsistent professor of religion can do 
more positive harm than a reckless scoffer can; 
and I firmly believe that if the whole body of 
Christian students in avy college were to live 
out every day a faithful, truthful, generous and 
conscientious style of conduct, it would produce 
more conversions than any sermons or special 
services could aceomplish.— T. DL. Curler. 
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only stand and point towards it in speechless 
joy. Then with a speed that was almost frantic 
we joined our horses on the plain and hastened 
towards that Eldorado. Though it was not more 
than five miles ahead of us, it took us nearly 
three hours to reach it. What if it should turn 
out dry? We never thought of that; our only 
idea was to reach it, if we died in the attempt. 

When we did arrive at it, we found a trans- 

rent pool some two hundred and fifty yards 
oe by thirty wide, and surrounded by lofty 
eucalypti and possessing on its banks a plentiful 
supply of long, coarse grass. Forgetting every 
thought of prudence, we threw ourselves down 
and drank in the clear water, till we could 
drink no more. Surely there never was such 
water; it was more delicious than the rarest 
wine ; it was more precious than diamonds ; we 
strippec off everything and plunged in to absorb 
it through our parched skins. 

But when we had drunk we became raven- 
ously hungry, and there was nothing for us to 
eat. Our horses fared splendidly, for grass was 
abundant. But we were not Nebuchadnezzar, 
and grass would not satisfy us. It was now our 
turn to go without. The pool teemed with fish, 
but though we spent a long time trying, we 
were not able, without the necessary appliances 
to catch one. It began to look as if we had 
only escaped death from thirst to perish by 
starvation. But towards nightfall we discovered 
a big iguana, and succeeded in catching him. 
No sooner was he dead than we had his tail 
upon the fire, and a more succulent morsel I 
never remember to have partaken of. It was 
for all the world like the tenderest chicken. 





MOTHER'S BONNET. 
It lies in a sober band-box, 
A bonnet of drab and white, 
Free from the slightest speck of dust, 
Carefully shut from the light. 
No ribbon adorns this bonnet, 
No flowers its front disgrace, 
A well-stretched lining of plain white silk 
Lies next to the placid face. 


And every First-day morning, 
A quarter after nine, 

It is walked down stairs on a finger’s end 
In a mathematical line; 

It is straightened before the looking-glass, 
With but little pride, I know, 

And the flowing strings of plainest drab 
Are tied in a Quaker bow. 


I have loved since I was a little child 
To gaze on each placid face 

Of those who sat in the gallery, 
With quite a Christian grace. 

The kindly smile that was free for all, 
And the gently falling word, 

A world of slumbering, better thoughts, 
In the soul of the erring stirred. 


When I see a plain drab bonnet 
In street or crowded hall, 
My heart leaps up, for I know a smile 
Of goodness is under them all. 
For kinder words, or sweeter tones 
Than poet e’er sung in sonnet, 
Have always come, with pleasant smiles, 
From Mother’s Quaker bonnet. 
—Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ANSWERED PRAYER. 





BY MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ. 


I asked for bread ; God gave a stone instead, 
Yet while I pillowed there my weary head 
The angels made a ladder of my dreams, 
Which upward to celestial mountains led. 
And when I woke, beneath the morning’s beams, 
Around my resting place fresh manna lay ; 
And, praising Gcd, I went upon my way; 
For I was fed. 























I asked for strength ; for with the noontide heat 
I fainted, while the reapers, singing sweet, 
Went forward with ripe sheaves | could not bear, 
Then came the Master with his blood-stained feet, 
And lifted me with sympathetic care. 
Then on his arm I leaned till all was done, 
And I stood with the rest at set of sun, 
My task complete. 


blue ground. These twostand for BD, and that 
means, “what ship is that!” then the other 
hoists her flags in reply. The name is entered 
on the log-book, and when the steamer reaches 
Liverpool, among the marine news of the news- 
papers next morning will appear the fact that 
such and such a ship was “spoken” in such and 
such a latitude and longitude. Sometimes a 
ship or steamer is seen which seems to be in 
trouble—she is “hove to,” which means she 
has stopped, or nearly so. The ship you are on 
hoists the red burgee, under it the yellow and 
blue, and under that again the red and white, 
both square flags. The whole row reads BGH, 
and means, “ Has any accident happened ?” 

I have heard that a steamer on the Red Sea 
was passing the lonely island of Perim, on which 
is a light-house. From the light-house was 
shown first four flags, reading, FDKN, “ When 
shall I” then three, QCP, “ be,” then four again, 
DQLW, “relieved?” Now, what did that mean? 
Why, the keeper, who no doubt was very tired 
of his small quarters and lonely life, was expec- 
ting a vacation, and wanted to know when the 
other fellow was coming to take his place. How 
disappointed he must have been when the signal 
was hoisted on the steamer, RWQ, “ Don’t 
know!” 

Sometimes signals are shown that mean a 
great deal to the ship and the passengers, but 
the signaller does not know the vessels, nor do 
the passengers know him, nor perhaps even see 
him. Such are those often shown from the shore 
by our life-saving service men. Here is one in 
the report of the Service for 1888: “ Nov. 8. 
The signal JD, ‘ You are standing into danger,’ 
was hoisted by the lookout at the False Cape 
Station, coast of Virginia, to warn a steamer in 
danger of stranding on the beach. She im- 
mediately changed her course and stood off 
shore.” Do you think many of the passengers 
realized that signal may have saved their lives? 

Now if you are fortunate enough to make a 
voyage look out for the signal flags when any 
other vessel is insight. I hope your vessels will 
always be able to hoist the signal BRC, “ All 
well on board ! ”—~Selected. 


I asked for light; around me closed the night, 
Nor guiding star met my bewildered sight; 
For storm clouds gathered in a tempest near. 
Yet, in the lightning’s blazing, roaring flight, 
I saw the way before me straight and clear. 
What though his leading pillar was of fire, 
And not the sunbeam of my heart’s desire? 
My path was bright. 


God answers prayer ; sometimes when hearts are weak, 
He gives the very gifts believers seek. 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when he does not speak ; 
For He whose name is Love will send the best, 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain walls endure, 
But God is true; his promises are sure 

To those who seek. 

—Sunday School Times. 


How Ships Talk. 


Admiral Richard Kempenfelt was the son of 
a Swedish gentleman. Born in Westminster in 
Tenth Month, 1718, he was drowned Eighth 
Month 29, 1782, on board the Royal George at 
Spithead, the vessel when careened for repairs 
being struck by a squall, when 
“ Brave Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men,” 

He is known as the inventor of a system of 
signalling, by which ships at sea, too far apart 
to speak or to read, and in too much haste to 
delay, can yet talk with each other as they speed 
on their watery way. William Abbott thus de- 
scribes the process of sea signalling: 

When two ships meet on the Atlantic they do 
not stop for the captain of either to say, “‘ How 
d’ye do?” or “ What’s the news from Boston?” 
to the other. Time is too valuable at sea for 
that, so they talk by hoisting flags. I suppose 
Kempenfelt’s plan was a very incomplete one 
—most great inventions are at first—but he was 
the real inventor, and England has since made 
it almost perfect. 

What is called the “ International Code” dates 
from 1855. Every vessel of every civilized na- 
tion now carries a set of the flags and a signal 
book, which explains the meaning of each and 
of each combination of them. There are only 
eighteen flags in all, but they can be combined 
by hoisting not less than two nor more than four 
at once, so as to express more than seventy-eight 
thousand different sentences. So two ships can 
do as much talking as they have time for to 
each other, or to a lighthouse or lightship—for 
these also have flags and signal books to use. 

The “Code” set of flags is made up of a 
swallow-tailed red flag called the burgee, four 
triangular pennants, and thirteen square flags. 
Each represents a consonant letter; no vowels 
are used. The burgee means B; and C, D, F, 
and G are pennants. C hasa red ball on white 
ground, D a white on blue, F white on red. G is 
half yellow, half blue, perpendicularly. So on 
through the list, red stripes on white, white 
stripes on red, blue and white checks, etc. 

Suppose you are ona steamer bound for Liver- 
pool. A ship is sighted too far away to speak 
her with a trumpet, even if the steamer were 
not going too fast for that. She is too far off 
for the captain to make out her name from the 
name-board on her bow, even through a tele- 
scope, so the quartermaster hoists to the mast- 
head the red burgee, and under it on the same 
rope the pennant showing the white ball on the 





Scripture Illustrations. 


“OwrE no Man Anytuina.”—No precept is 
less regarded by the Oriental of the present day 
than this. It is not too much to say that debt 
is the normal condition of the people of every 
rank, except a very few, and these almost invari- 
ably money-lenders. It begins with the very 
poorest. The smallest farmer, even the man who 
has but two or three olive-trees of his own, hy- 
pothecates the coming crop, generally to some 
government official for a smal] sum, for which 
he has to pay one per cent per month. When 
the harvest comes, the debt swallows up the 
greater part of the produce, and in a few months 
he borrows again, and is thus kept in perennial 
penury. The tradesman and artificer borrows 
in like manner on the security of his stock. The 
muleteer, the moment his contract is signed, 
craves for an advance to deliver him from his 
creditors, and enable him to accompany you. 
I have rarely found earnest desire to be freed 
from these shackles, or any sense of discomfort, 
still less of discredit, under them. The Jews 
alone lend, but do not borrow. Under the law 
of Moses, usury or interest was forbidden on 
loans to a Hebrew, though permissible in deal- 
ings with those of another race. But, after the 


Captivity, the restriction seems to have been en- 
tirely ignored, notwithstanding Nehemiah’s re- 
monstrances. 
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Saved. 


There was great joy when the news was spread 
among the three million people of our metro- 
politan district that the French ship “ La Gas- 
cogne” had arrived. As she steamed up the 
harbor she made a triumphal procession. All 
the tugboats, ferryboats and water craft within 
sight saluted her, and there were great demon- 
strations of joy. At her pier as big a crowd as 
could be packed into the space cheered her with 
an enthusiasm that knew no bounds. As the 
gangplank was lowered and the first passenger 
descended, cheer after cheer was given, and 
answered with hilarious shouts from the vessel. 
Men and women, so the reporters tell us, shouted 
and cried and danced with a joy they could 
not repress. Waiting at the foot of the gang- 
plank were the friends and relatives of the pas- 
sengers, and the demonstrations of rejoicing at 
their reunion were indescribable. Here are a 
few of them as a reporter saw them : 

“Then the first passenger came down. He 
was tall and wore a beard, and there was a little 
woman waiting for him right at the foot of the 
bridge; her face was a study. The cheers of 
the crowd were redoubled as the man stepped 
down. He made a jump the last three steps, 
and gathered the little woman up in his arms. 
She screamed hysterically ; she buried her head 
on his shoulder, and then sobbed like a baby. 
When she lifted her head again great tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and everybody saw them and 
approved. The man who held her struggled 
bravely a moment, and then the tears came to 
his eyes; he tried to hide them. They stood 
there clasped in each other’s arms a full minute, 
utterly oblivious of the thousand eyes upon them. 
A good many of the thousand eyes were wet, 
too. ° 
“Three cheers for the first woman ashore!’ 
yelled a voice, and again the building shook. 
‘There were half-a dozen men and women in the 
party that met the woman. The whole half- 
dozen grabbed for her at once. One got her 
head, others got her hands, others her coat, and 
the whole six hugged her at once. In the ex- 
citement some of them kissed each other instead 
of kissing her; but it was all the same. 

“Following the woman came a man; and 
the moment he started down, a little girl, not 
more than six, began screaming, ‘ Papa! Papa! 
Papa!’ and she.struggled with her mother to 
ascend the bridge. The mother was beaming; 
so was the father. He seized both the mother 
and daughter. The child clung to his neck, 
crying: ‘1 was afraid, Papa, you wouldn’t come 
back. Good Papa!’ 

“That turned the tears on again, and there 
was a weeping spell until the family got out of 
the way. Like all the other weeping spells, it 
wound up with wild cheering. These things 
described are sample scenes. There were twenty 
others just the same.” 

There is no need to explain what all this 
meant. It was joy, the most rapturous, exuber- 
ant joy, at the saving of the ship. The great 
fear had been that she was lost and would never 
enter port. There had been terrible storms at 
sea, and when four, five, six, seven days passed 
after she was due, the anxiety for her safety 
became dreadfully intense. The great disaster 
to the “ Elbe” was fresh in mind, and so great 
was the solicitude that the general public felt 
the suspense to be most painful. For it was 
not only those immediately concerned in the 
lives of the passengers and crew who were anx- 
ious and fearful. It was a feeling common to 
all, and so when the great ship came steaming 























































to her dock with the glad news, “ All well on 
board,” it was as though she had suddenly risen 
from the depths, and men, women and children 
received their own as from the dead. 

“Saved,” “saved,” “saved,” was the burden 
of the shouts from the pier, and of the giad 
response from the steamer. 

There is a sermon in this striking incident 
that touches the heart of humanity with an elo- 
quence not to be-resisted. 

There is no reason to doubt that the host of 
Heaven rejoice over every one that is saved. 
God himself cannot be indifferent. He who 
said, Let us make man, also said, Let us save 
him. In his counsels all that infinite love and 
mercy and wisdom could devise and almighty 
power execute, has been done to rescue men 
trom the peril of sin. And as soul after soul 
is saved, plucked as it were from the jaws of 
death, we can imagine how great is the joy 
among the company of Heaven. And if the 
redeemed are of that company and are permitted 
to know of the progress of the Gospel, how those 
of their own circle ov earth are being saved, 
what transports of feeling must possess them. 

The possibility of reaching port and meeting 
loved one was a very sweet and precious thought 
to the storm-tossed and anxious souls on that 
French ship, “ La Gascogne.” When the voy- 
age came to an end at last, and the great ship 
was made fast at her own wharf, and husband 
or wife or child was waiting with a welcome so 
warm that its depth could only be shown by 
tears of joy, and a sympathetic company looked 
on the greetings with every demonstration of 
rejoicing, it was the boundless rapture of salva- 
tion which possessed them. 

There is no sweeter word, after all, than that 
word ‘“‘saved.” It hasin it a world of meaning. 
It suggests the awful perils escaped, the great 
and loving sacrifice of the Saviour, the joy of a 
lively hope, the glorious welcome at the end of 
the voyage, and an eternity of bliss in compan- 
ionship with Christ and the redeemed.— The In- 
dependent. 









and nothing remains but the two wing sheaths 
and the covering of the thorax. 

Here we have in the same class, species that 
are carnivorous as well as others distinctly her. 
bivorous. The latter live in well built nests in 
the ground, as well protected against floods and 
enemies as if the ants formed great nations with 
lines of dams and fortresses. But there are 
other species found on the trees, all having their 
peculiar manners and customs, which should be 
almost as interesting to the student as those of 
the races of mankind. A small black ant which 
lives in the Barbados cherry (Malpighia punei- 
folia) builds itself a little nest the size of a wal- 
nut, which it fastens toatwig From this home 
it wanders over the bush, apparently looking 
after flocks of scale insects which it has carried 
to pasture on the leaves when very young or in 
the egg. Thescale insect sucks the juices from 
the leaf, and the ants crowd round seemingly 
to get a portion of what exudes, or else to take 
it from the parasite after some change has been 
effected. 

Some trees provide homes for these little 
creatures evidently inviting them to inhabit 
their barracks, provided they keep off noxious 
creatures that would eat their leaves or flowers, 
A species of Melastomacez does this in the swol- 
len petioles of its leaves, an acacia in its thorns, 
and another shrub in a swollen node of its 
branches, and an orchid (Diacrium bicornu- 
tum) in its psuedo bulbs, All these are so 
beautifully contrived that we can hardly think 
of them in any other light than as provided speci- 
ally for the purpose. Then there are less elab- 
orate contrivances, the most perfect of which is 
that of the Coryanthes, which, unlike many 
other orchids, lets its aerial roots grow into an 
oval ball where ants can easily take up their 
abode and fill in the lattice like spaces to make 
a perfectly safe habitation and barracks. Other 
epiphytes provide more or less perfect mats of 
roots in which ants also make their homes, and 
sally out in defence if the plant is disturbed. 
Heaps of fallen leaves, matted stems of creep- 
ers or any collection of debris at the forking of 
tree branches, are also utilized by these inter- 
esting creatures. 







































































Natural History, Science, etc. 

In the Guiana Forests.—Game is, at least ap- 
parently, scarce, but we cannot say the same of 
the smaller forms of life. Like the plants, they 
are not only varied in species, but exceedingly 
numerous from every point of view. Here we 
find the most magnificent beetles, moths, butter- 
flies and ephemerz, exceedingly curious forms 
of mantidze, grass-hoppers, flies, and spiders, and 
an almost bewildering variety of wasps and 
ants. In the day the butterflies, ephemerz, 
wasps and bees, are as conspicuous as the flow- 
ers, while the ants are really everywhere. On 
the sand-reefs and high ground generally, the 
tracks of those species of ants which live in the 
earth are seen crossing and intersecting each 
other in every direction. Processions are con- ae 
tinually passing and repassing, those that gath-| Quick Time—A Cincinnati man describes 
er leaves to make their mushroom beds remind-| for a reporter of the Enquirer, of that city, @ 
ing us of some great Irish national fete, where | novel sight he saw recently at a mill devoted 
everyone carries a green banner. ‘Then comes; to making paper of pine tree pulp. “I was 
the great army of hunters or scavengers which | invited to select a tree, which I did, and it was 
frighteri and scatter every living thing on their} cut down for me in the morning. I watched 
route. They rummage out every chink and | it during the day undergoing the various pro- 
cranny, now catching a fat beetle-larva, now a| cesses of paper making, and at six o’clock that 
cockroach, and farther on perhaps, some sick | evening the tree was paper. At midnight a 
or wounded animal. In vain the cockroach | portion of it was sufficiently dry to be taken to 
tries to run or even fly; several of the ants have | a printing office, and a few of the copies of the 
taken hold and will let themselves be torn in| next morning’s paper were printed on this pro- 
pieces rather than lose their advantage. Al-|duct. From a tree to a printed newspaper in 
most before you can see what is going on every | twenty-four hours is probably the best time on 
particle of the soft flesh of the insect is eaten, | record.” 

















Soap as a Sterilizer—In the fresh interests of 
the discoveries as to the sterilization of milk, 
and no less of water where any suspicion at- 
taches to it, it is taken for granted by most 
that the process is a difficult one, and to be 
confined to the laboratory chiefly. In the mat- 
ter of water it has been found by experiment 
that where tainted water must be used for bath- 
ing or household purposes, as in dishwashing, 
that soap is an immediate and efficient steriliz- 
er. The discovery was made by M. M. Forster 
and Nijland, of Hamburg, during the last 
cholera epidemic. 
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TriviaL Crrcumstances.—It is related of an 
eminent Christian lady that, walking one day 
with a friend through the narrow and filthy 
streets of a great city, a miserable ragged boy 
sallied forth from adark entry and rushed across 
their path. “That child should be followed to 
his home, and seen after,” was the strong convic- 
tion that seized Mary Carpenter, resulting in the 
formation of a society designed to alleviate the 
poor and reclaim the fallen. Thrilled with the 
one absorbing thought, she immediately wrote to 
afriend: “It is my earnest desire, if God sees 
it well that in his own good time it should be so, 
to devote my life entirely to the blessed employ- 
ment of aiding the poor and destitute. I feel 
sure that I should most cheerfully give up for 
this all other employments, but, as in all things, 
so in this, I must wait for the pointing of his 
Providence.” Her desire was more than fulfilled. 
After a lapse of a few months only this record 
was made: “It has been a half year of much 
anxiety, but the labor has not been without its 
reward. Our pupils have improved; our poor 
have been well cared for; we see families de- 
cently clad ; fathers rescued from intemperance 
and brought to the house of prayer.” —ASelected. 





LEARN HOW TO PunctuaTE.—It may be that 
some young folks do not consider it very import- 
ant to learn the rules for placing commas and 
other punctuation marks in their proper places. 
Here is a story which shows how great a differ- 
ence the place of a comma can make in the 
meaning of the words: 

“A Prussian school inspector appeared at the 
office of the burgomaster of a little town to ask 
him to accompany him on a tour of inspection 
through the schools. The burgomaster was out 
of sorts, and was heard to mutter to himself: 
‘What is this donkey here again for? The in- 
spector said nothing, but waited his time, and 
with the unwilling burgomaster set out on his 
tour. At the first school he announced his wish 
to see how punctuation was taught. 

“*Q never mind that,’ said the burgomaster. 
‘We don’t care for commus and such trifles.’ 

“But the inspector sent a boy to the black- 
board, and ordered him to write: ‘The burgo- 
master of R says, the inspector is a don- 
key.’ 

“Then he ordered him to transpose the com- 
ma, placing it after R———, and to insert an- 
other one after inspector, and the boy wrote: 
‘The burgomaster of R———, says the inspector, 
isa donkey.’ 

“Tt is probable that the refractory official 
gained a new idea of the value of ‘commas and 
such trifles.’”"— Christian Advocate. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING (Continued.) 


On Third-day, the former Clerks, Joseph 
Walton and John E. Carter, were re-appointed. 
The reports from Haddonfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing contained information of an appeal from its 
judgment—and a committee was appointed to 
examine into the case. A nominating committee 
Teported the names of five Friends to act asa 
committee to assist ministers who were regu- 
larly liberated for service beyond the sea. 

The Queries and Answers were then taken 
up, and weightily considered as far as the third, 
inclusive. The meeting was favored to get under 










a weight of exercise in regard to the subjects 
connected with these Queries, and weighty re- 
marks were made by many of the younger mem- 
bers in the body of the meeting, as well as by 
the older Friends on the raised benches. It was 
a good meeting, and one calculated to increase 
the harmony which ought to prevail among 
brethren. 

On Four@-day the remaining Queries and 
Answers were considered. In the course of this 
many sound spiritual truths were given forth, 
and much affectionate advice given to our mem- 
bers on various points. The nature of true 
worship—as communion between the soul and 
God was clearly explained, and cautions ex- 
tended against being placed in such positions 
that we might be led to ignore our testimony on 
this subject—especially by presiding over meet- 
ings which are opened by formal prayer. The 
importance of our testimony against oaths, and 
the evils and dangers connected with member- 
ship in secret societies were dwelt upon more 
at large than usual ; and the bad effects of club 
life were spoken of by several Friends. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, the verbal commit- 
tee, to whom had been referred for examination 
a document addressed to the Yearly Meeting, 
which had been received by the Clerk, reported 
that it was an epistle from London Yearly Meet- 
ing ; and that while they desired that our Yearly 
Meeting should entertain the spirit of Christian 
love towards Friends in England, they were 
united in judgment that the time had not come 
for the resumption of epistolary correspondence. 
This report was united with by the meeting. 

The committee on an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting made 
a report confirming the decision of that meeting. 

The Committee on Education made an interest- 
ing report, and asked for two thousand dollars, 
which was granted them. They had employed 
a teacher to visit the schools under their charge 
in order to assist the teachers employed in them. 
The appointment of this committee arose from 
a concern to assist Friends in educating their 
children under Friendly influences —but there 
seems to be a danger of the movement drifting 
into a scheme for more advanced education, 
which was not the original purpose. 

The report of the Indian Committee was in- 
teresting, and the usual appropriation of two 
thousand five hundred dollars was made for 
their use. 

The Committee on the Treasurer’s accounts 
suggested that three thousand dollars be raised 
for the use of the meeting, which, with the 
previous appropriation, made seven thousand 
five hundred dollars in all. 

The report of the Westtown School Committee 
showed that the average number of scholars for 
the past year was over two hundred. The finan- 
cial statement showed a small balance in favor 
of the school. It was a satisfaction to notice 
that the vital question of the religious welfare 
of the pupils continues to claim the attention of 
the committee. 

On Sixth-day the first business was the con- 
sideration of the minute embodying the exercise 
of the meeting. It touched on many points 
which had claimed the notice of the meeting — 
such as the nature of spiritual worship and 
Gospel ministry, oaths, secret societies, the dan- 
gers of club life, &c. It was concluded to print 
some extra copies of it in pamphlet form, so 
that persons who felt drawn to send it to persons 
at a distance might have the opportunity of 
doing so. 

A valuable memorial for our dear Friend, 











Phebe W. Roberts, was read and directed to be 
recorded. One of the objections made to joining 
secret societies was that many or most of them 
require an oath of secrecy from those joining. 
A Friend inquired whether an affirmation would 
not be accepted in lieu of an oath. In conver- 
sation after the meeting with one who in early 
‘ife had entered several of those dens of dark- 
ness, he said that he could answer for ten of 
them from his own knowledge that an oath was 
essential. 

We were favored with a good Yearly Meeting, 
in which from time to time a holy solemnity 
was felt to prevail. 


In the present number of Tae FRIEND we 
publish an article written by our friend George 
Balderston, embodying some of his views as to 
the best method of advancing the civilization of 
the Indian natives of this country. As some of 
our readers might infer that it expresses the 
sentiments of the Editor, he deems it proper to 
say that he sees objections to the plan proposed 
which to his mind are insuperable. 

Whatever degree of success may be ascribed 
to the school at Carlisle, and to the method 
adopted by its manager of distributing his pupils 
for a time in families where they may be trained 
in the methods of civilized life, we believe that 
it would be altogether impracticable to carry 
out such a scheme on a scale embracing the 
whole juvenile Indian population. It may be 
comparatively easy to find homes for five hun- 
dred or one thousand children, but to attempt 
to place one hundred thousand young Indians 
in families where their morals and interests 
would be adequately looked after, would baffle 
the efforts of all the philanthropists who could 
be enlisted in such a scheme. 

The expense involved in gathering up these 
children, transplanting them to institutions lo- 
cated in distant States, providing for their main- 
tenance and instruction, and for the necessary 
supervision of those distributed in families, 
would be so great as to present a difficulty not 
easily overcome. 

But if measures could be devised which would 
relieve the plan of these difficulties, it does not 
seem to us that it would be right to so far dis- 
regard the natural rights of parents as to take 
their children from under their control by force 
of law and place them under the control of 
others. Would such a proposition be listened 
to, if those affected were white citizens instead 
of Indians? Suppose such a change were to take 
place in the dominating views of our people, 
that they believed the salvation of the children 
depended on their being trained in the observ- 
ance of the requirements of the Roman Catholic 
church, and laws were enacted on the basis of 
that belief, would our friend patiently submit 
to his beloved offspring being taken from his 
family,and sent to institutions where they would 
beeducated under Roman Catholic teachers? and 
in such a case, would he have any more just 
cause of complaint than Indian parents have, 
when children are removed from the family 
circle, without their consent ? 

We would gladly see a more rapid advance 
in the civilization of the Indian tribes, and we 
hope something from the disposition manifested 
by many to protect them from the greed of un- 
scrupulous white men; and the increase and 
improvement of the schools located in their own 
neighborhoods, we may hope will be helpful; 
without their being made the subjects of such 
rash experiments as are indicated by our friend 


G. B. 







































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—Attorney General Olney has filed 
in the United States Supreme Court a brief upon a 
petition for a re-hearing of the income tax cases. It 
is contended that ifa re-hearing is granted it should 
cover all the legal and constitutional questions in 
volved, and not merely those as to which the Court 
are equally divided. 

J. M. B. Sill, United States Minister to Corea, has 
sent President Gorton, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, a number of samples of millet peculiar to 
that country. It grows to enormous size and is used 
by the inhabitants as a food. 

Startling discoveries have been mate by officials in 
New York city, of custom frauds. The Government 
has lost thousands of dollars, by undervaluations of 
bric-a-brac, antiques and silver articles. A discharged 
salesman was the informer. 

Acting Secretary Hamlin decided that the sale of 
stamp albuins containing printed fac similes of stamps 
is illegal. This decision follows the recent opinion of 
Attorney General Olney on that question. 

A Chicago despatch says that Charles O. Jones, the 
newspaper artist, has been positively identified as the 
mysterious George Morrison, dealer in counterfeit 
stamps. The woman now under arrest in Hamilton, 
Ontario, known as M. T. Mack, is Tinsey McMillan, of 
Chicago. She is alleged to be the principal in the 
stamp forgeries, and her only associate is Jones. 

Both Houses of the New York State Legislature 
have now voted in favor of the submitting to popular 
vote the question of female suffrage. This is as far as 
the agitation has ever progressed in this State. Last 
year the Constitutional Convention voted against 
Woman Suffrage. The favorable action by the Legis- 
lature, however, is by no means conclusive. Before 
the matter can go to a popular vote the next Legisla 
ture must also pass affirmatively on the question. It 
will be at least a year and a half, therefore, before 
there can be a popular vote, and it is doubtful indeed, 
whether the next Legislature will contirm the action 
of this, or, if it does, it is still more doubtful whether 
the male voters will decide in favor of equal suffrage. 
Why should not the women themselves decide the 
question of their desire to vote? 

The steamship Wallapa, at Port Townsend from 
Alaska, brings information that the recent effort to 
stop the unlawful introduction of liquor into the ter- 
ritory has been thus far “an ignominious failure.” 

The report comes from Vermont that the maple 
sugar crop in that State will be only one-half the av- 
erage. 

There were 505 deaths last week, an increase of 83 
over the previous week, and an increase of 82 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing, 271 were males and 234 females: 71 
died of pnenmonia ; 50 cf consumption ; 47 of heart 
disease ; 27 of old age; 26 of convulsions; 18 of apo- 
plexy; 17 of Bright’s disease ; 16 of marasmus; 15 of 
bronchitis; 13 of diphtheria; 11 of croup; 11 of 
casualties; 10 of inflammation of the brain, and 10 
of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
111§; coupon, 112 a 1124; new 4’s, 1203 a 121; 5's, 
reg., 1143 a 115; coupon, 1153 a 116}; currency 6’s, 
100 a 110. 

Corton was firm and advanced jc. per pound, but 
spinners bought only to a moderate extent. Middling 
uplands officially quoted at 7}. per pound, 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $17.50 a $18.25. 

FLour.— Winter super, $200 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $2.40 ; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; Penn- 
sylvania roller, straight, $2.65 « $2.85; Western win- 
ter clear, $2.60 a $2.80; do., do., straight, $2.80 a 
$3.10; do., do., patent, $3.10 a $3.40; spring, clear, 
$2.70 a $2.90 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.45 ; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.65 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was scarce and firm, at $3.00 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 643 a 65c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 50} a 503e. 
No. 2 white oats, 36} a 363c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5} a 6c.; 
medium, 5} a 54c.; common, 4} a 5e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Wool sheep, 2} a 54c. ; clipped 
sheep, 14 a 44c.; wool lambs, 4} a 6c.; clipped lambs, 
3a 5$c.; spring lambs, $2.00 a $5.00. 

Hoas.— Western, 7} a 74c., and State, 63 a 63c. 





ForretGn.—The London correspondent of the New 
York Ti ibune remarks, “ American boots are walking 
into the English markets and the English makers are 
undersold. The machinery against which the English 
bootmakers struck is the secret. If their strike had 
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succeeded, high wages and slower production might 
have crippled the English boot trade and left both 


men and employers stranded. It is not certain now 
that they can hold their own in their own country 
against American competition.” 

The sailors of the Spanish fleet have unanimously 
agreed to contribute a day’s pay to the relief of the 
families of the men lost on the cruiser Reina Regente. 

Dr. Brauner, professor of Chemistry at Prague, sug- 
gests that argon may exist in nebule. A strong argon 
line in the spectrum, he says, has practggally the same 
wave length as the nebula line, and a Certain line in 
the blue spectrum of the new substance is almost iden- 
tical with a corresponding line in the spectra of nebulz 
and white stars. 

The London Times has the English text of the Pope’s 
recent apostolic letter to the English people. The let- 
ter fills three columns. In it the Pope said he greatly 
desired to address to the English people a special let- 
ter, and thus give them a token of his sincere affec- 
tion. 

“He wished keenly that some effort of his might 
tend to further the great work of bringing about the 
reunion of Christendom. The Pope wrote that, with 
a loving heart, he turned to all and every community 
in England, desiring to recall to them this holy unity. 
He would invoke the assistance of the Catholics of 
England. Saints Gregory, Augustine, Peter and George, 
and, above all, Mary, the mother of Jesus. Three 
hundred days’ indulgence is granted to all those piously 
reciting the prayer with which the letter ends.” 

The Spanish Government is informed that the town 
of ‘Tatay, a seaport of the Phillippine Islands, and 
capital of the province of Calamianes, has been de- 
stroyed by fire, 2000 houses have been burned. One 
person is reported to have been killed. 

General Martinez Campos has cabled the Spanish 
War Office the announcement of his arrival in Cuba, 
and an expression of his hope, based upon the informa- 
tion of the situation obtainable, to suppress the insur- 
rection promptly and easily. 

A Central News despatch from Tokio says that, by 
the terms of the treaty of peace, Japan is to receive 
possession of Formosa, the Pescadore Islands, the 
peninsula of Liao Tung from Yin Kow to Au Ping, 
on the Yalu River, and an indemnity of 200,000,000 
taels [$280,000,000] in silver, payable in five annual 
instalments. Several important commercial conces- 
sions are also made by China, but these Japan is to 
share with other nations. No territory is to be occu- 
pied by Japan as a temporary guarantee, except, per- 
haps, Liu Kung Tao. 

The stipulation in the treaty of peace between China 
and Japan that the Chinese who have been captured 
by the Japanese and others who sold supplies to the 
Japanese troops in their march through Manchuria 
and Shantung, shall not be punished by the Chinese 
authorities, was inspired by humane considerations. 
It is the custom of China to behead such of her sol- 
diers as fall into the hands of the enemy and are after- 
wards returned to her country. During several naval 
and land engagements upwards of 5000 Chinese troops 
were captured by the Japanese, and it is to preserve 
their lives that the foregoing provision was inserted in 
the treaty. The same consideration influenced the 
other provision relative to the purchase of supplies 
from Chinese subjects. The curious fact develops in 
this connection that China has not a single prisoner of 
war belonging to Japan. 

Until the beginning of the war between China and 
Japan each country had a consular jurisdiction over its 
subjects in the other country. It would now appear 
that Japan will no longer grant this privilege to China, 
although stipulating for the continuance of this right 
for herself. ‘The explanation given for this exception 
is that Japan is now a civilized country with a code of 
laws based on the highest principles of justice and 
equity, and that she can be safely trusted, therefore, to 
deal fairly with the Chinese subjects living within her 
borders. China, on the other hand, it is asserted, is 
still a barbarous country, and foreigners residing there 
must receive the protection of their own country since 
little, if any, will be afforded to them by the local au- 
thorities. 

Telephonic communication has been successfully 
established between Melbourne and Adelaide, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles. 

It is stated upon authority that the Foreign Office 
refuses to accept Nicaragua’s reply to the British ulti- 
matum, which is in nowise regarded favorably. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarRbING ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 


meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a.» 


and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 


requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 
ZEBEDEE HaInes, Sup't, 


WantTep.—At Friends’ Boarding School for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York, a Friend to agsigt 
the matron in domestic duties. Application may be 


made to 
Sarau E. Smitu, No. 1110 Pine Street, Phila, 
Ann W. Fry, No. 870 N. Sixth St, “ 


’ 


CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St. “ 


PosiTion wanted as companion to invalid or elder] 

woman by a young woman Friend. Address “ M,” 

Office of Toe Frienp. 
———_ OO 


Diep, at her home in Randolph County, N. C.,, on 
First-day the eighteenth of Twelfth Mo., 1892, Nancy 
Spencer, of Grippe. She was a member of Marl- 
borough Monthly Meeting and Cedar Square Particu- 
lar Meeting. She was diligent and faithful in the at- 
tendance of meetings for Divine worship at the latter 
place, both on First-days and mid-week, and was a good 
example of gravity and sobriety in her devotions 
therein. She was in entire accord with the testimonies 
and practices of primitive Friends in their rise and 
progress for the Redeemer’s kingdom. “ Blessed are 
they that do his commandments that they may have 
right to the Tree of Life; and may enter in through 
the gates into the City.’ Aged about eighty-four 
years. 

——, at her home in Randolph Co., N. C., on the 
eleventh of First Mo, 1895, Harrrer E. Stacker, 
daughter of Aaron and Jane Stalker. of Pneumonia, 
She was a member of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 
She was deranged in her mind for the last thirty years 
of her life. Previous to that she had been a very suc- 
cessful instructor and teacher of youth, and was for 
several years a teacher in New Garden Boarding School 
and elsewhere. We reverently trust that her spirit has 
been washed and made clean and white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Aged fifty-five years. 

——., at her home near New Market, Randolph Co., 

N. C., on Third-day evening, Second Month Sth, 1895, 
from pleurisy and heart failure, Mary N. SPENCER, 
wife of Nathan F. Spencer and daughter of Joseph and 
Ruth Newlin, a beloved member and elder of Marl- 
borough Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was firmly 
attached to the principles and testimonies as taught by 
our early Friends. She was a faithful and loving wife, 
a kind and tender mother, but more than all, a meek 
and humble follower of her dear Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Her end was peace. Aged seventy-three 
years, three months and seven days. 
, on the eighth of Second Month, 1895, MARTHA 
L. Spencer, daughter of Lemuel and Mary Ano 
Spencer, aged twenty-nine years, eight months and 
seventeen days; a member of Marlboro Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Randolph Co., N.C. This dear 
one was of a tender spirit, and possessed a kind and 
cheerful disposition, and full of charity for others. 
She was in declining health several months, and con- 
fined to the house about two months, in which time 
she was an example of patience and resignation to the 
Divine will, and was seldom heard to utter a word of 
complaint. All fear of death seemed to be removed, 
telling friends who called to see her, that she would 
not get well. On asking the doctor what her disease 
was, she told him that he need not fear to tell her, for 
she was satisfied to live or die. At another time she 
said to those present, “I have no desire to get well, 
there is nothing here to live for,” and other like ex- 
pressions. At the close she passed away without a 
struggle, and, we reverently believe, through Infinite 
love and mercy, she has been permitted to enter the 
mansions of rest and peace. 

——, at the residence of her son, H. Lupton, in 
Lenox, Iowa, Third Month 28th, 1895, of disease in- 
cident to old age, REBEcca Lupton, aged seventy-seven 
years, nine months and twenty-three days. She wasa 
member of Coal Creek (Iowa) Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. By precept and example she upheld the 
doctrines of Friends from first to last, and died in the 
sure hope of a happy future. 

, at her residence in Wilmington, Del., on the 
fifteenth day of the Second Month, Mary Downixe, 
widow of Samuel S. Downing. and daughter of the late 
Stephen M. an: Elizabeth Stapler, in her sixty-eighth 
year. A life-long member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
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